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Volume V 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN 
ENGLAND 


EDUCATION at last promises to become a 
subject of serious concern in England. 
The agitation for reform, which had al- 
ready begun to find voice before the war, 
had been somewhat sporadic and the out- 
come of a general restlessness among a few 
enthusiasts and visionaries. Perhaps no 
force less potent than the war would have 
succeeded for many years in arousing the 
nation out of its indifference to education 
and in focussing public attention on educa- 
tional reorganization as one of the chief 
agencies for guaranteeing national well- 
being and progress. The ideals of yester- 
day have become the concrete issues of to- 
day. The situation to those who have fol- 
lowed the painfully slow development of 
English education is truly remarkable and 
merits the attention of all educators in this 
country, for many of the problems that 
England is preparing to meet in her edu- 
cational reconstruction are the problems 
too of the American educator. 

The gravity of the crisis has been recog- 
nized by the whole public—laymen and 
experts are bending their energies to plan- 
ning the educational future; the daily and 
weekly press is giving more attention to 
education in a single month than was ever 
devoted to the subject in a single year be- 
fore the war; public committees on recon- 
struction are found in all large centers, 
and edueational associations are showing 
an unwonted activity. 

It is admitted that the problem of na- 
tional reconstruction is in the main a prob- 
lem of education, that, while intense indi- 
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vidual and commercial competition —be- 
tween the nations will follow the war, the 
real hope for the future lies not in an 
emphasis on economic organization, but in 
a spiritual awakening of the nation, The 
ideals of national unity and national serv- 
ice which have become the ideals of every 
citizen during the last three years must be 
emphasized as never before when the coun- 
try settles down again to civil life, but 
these ideals can only be maintained by the 
establishment of a national system of edu- 
eation that will give scope for the highest 
development of every individual, phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally. But the nm 
educational problem takes on a new aspect 
from the experiences of the war. T 
training of personality has ever been the 
educational aim of the English schools, 
but the future must see the training of 
personality accompanied by the develop 
ment of the consciousness of social 
national obligation. And this training, 
hitherto confined to the few, favored 
either by wealth or special intellectual 
gifts, must be offered to all acecordin 
their abilities. Huxley’s educationa 
der must be replaced by a broad highway 
by which each member of society May ap- 
proach the goal, but by the means 
suited to his capacity. 

Even if no tangible results were to 
low from the discussions and agitation, an 


interest has been aroused in the subject 


such as has been nceone vable hitherto. 
That the governn s sincere in press- 
ng tor eqaueatl il I rm is indicated by 
the appointment r the first time in Eng- 
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ence and training is eminently qualified to 
lead such a movement. The appointment 
of Mr. Fisher as president of the board of 
education is a bright augury for the fu- 
ture.’ In the inspiring eail ‘‘To my fellow- 
teachers,’’ isssued in February, the presi- 
dent reminds his colleagues that ‘‘the proe- 
lamation of peace and victory in the field 
will summon us, not to complacent repose, 
but to greater efforts for a more enduring 
victory. The future welfare of the na- 
tion depends upon its schools.”’ 

What the government plans to do it is 
impossible to predict. During the past 
twelve months there have been appointed 
a number of national committees to con- 
sider policies of reconstruction. Among 
them are the general reconstruction com- 
mittee, the committees to inquire into the 
positions of science and of modern lan- 
guages, and the reviewing committee. Of 
greater significance perhaps are the numer- 
ous non-official bodies that have already 


1Sinee the above was written Mr. Fisher, on 
April 19, in a striking address before the House 
of Commons introduced the budget for 1917-18 
for the Board of Edueation, calling for an increase 
in the estimates of $18,224,000 over the preceding 
The speech covered in part some of the re- 
forms discussed above. The purpose of the addi- 
tional grant may be summarized in Mr. Fisher’s 
own words: ‘‘I have shown how we may discard 


year. 


an obsolete system of finance as between local and 


central authorities; how we prepare for a 
consolidation of elementary school grants; how we 
may remedy the low and uneven remuneration of 


the teaching profession in its elementary and sec- 


may 


ondary branches; and how the secondary schools of 
this country may be improved by the granting of 
more liberal salaries to the teachers, by the intro- 
duction of a seheme of pensions, by maintenance 
allowances for the encouragement of more prom- 
ising pupils, by the development of advanced 
courses, by a system of classification and by the de- 
livery of teachers and scholars from the distract- 


ing demands of external examinations.’’ He 
pointed out the additional grants constituted 
merely an instalment towards a_ well-considered 


and comprehensive plan of educational reform. 
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prepared programs of reform, which the 
government will be compelled to take into 
These fall int 
two well-defined groups—those that con- 
sider a thoroughgoing reform from the in- 
fant school to the university, and those 
that confine themselves to a reform of t! 


consideration. programs 


secondary schools, 

The reform plans appear to have been 
conceived largely on the theory that the 
future must remedy the existing deti- 
ciencies in English education on the one 
hand, and on the other must preserve those 
qualities of the school system whose value 
has been proved in the present crisis. The 
guiding principle underlying all the 
schemes is the democratization of educa- 
tion, the opening up of opportunities for 
all, the establishment of a completely inte- 
grated system that will lead by various 
routes to the highest type of education. 
The astounding financial strength of the 
country has fired the imagination of every 
Englishman, and it is argued that the 
equivalent of a few days’ war expenditure 
would serve to place educational opportu- 
nity within the reach of every boy and girl 
in the land. There is no question here of 
compensation for the unstinting sacrifices 
during the war so much as a desire through 
education to avoid any wastage of ability. 
Just as the whole nation has united in the 
inevitable task of destruction, so the 
energies and abilities of the whole nation 
are to be consolidated for the work of con- 
struction. The latent, but ever-present 
devotion to the ideals of national service, 
which the present crisis has uncovered, is 
in the new era to be made a more conscious 
of education than it has been 
hitherto. 

Beyond a quickening of the professional 
spirit and the more extended employment 
of the trained expert no radical changes 
are contemplated in the administration of 


object 
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tion and treatment when the damage is 
done. For this purpose special emphasis 
is laid on the need of abundant play spaces 
and physical training for both boys and 

The 
report 


girls during and after school hours. 
Workers’ 
places particular stress on the value of such 


Educational Association 
activities for developing the corporate life 
of schools and those qualities that accom- 
pany a healthy school spirit. School meals 
in common are also advocated in this part 
of the The National 
Teachers makes the additional suggestion 
that more of the school work be done in 
the open air. These recommendations, to- 
gether with others looking to the restric- 
tions to be placed on too early entering 
into Wage-earning occupations, should in- 


program. Union of 


sure a solid foundation upon which to build 
the moral, physical and intellectual prog- 
ress of the country. 

Educational Aims.—The years preceding 
the war were marked by considerable mis- 
givings about the education 
which showed themselves in some quarters 
in a demand for a restriction of the eurric- 
ulum, especially in the elementary schools. 
Two of the reports under consideration indi- 
eate that the development of the highest 
aims of education is not to be hampered 
by the ery of materialists whose view-point 
Since 


results of 


is limited by their immediate vision. 
it would be unfair to attempt a paraphrase, 
the statement of aim of the Education Re- 
form Couneil deserves quotation in full: 
‘*The reforms proposed have as their aim 
to widen opportunities; to 
train all for work and leisure; to utilize 
more effectively national resources, human 
and material; to fit the growing generation 


educational 


for the service of home, society, and the 
state; to admit all to the quest for good- 
ness, truth and beauty; to make better 
citizens, ’’ The Workers’ Educational 
Association is also insistent on the exten- 
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sion of educational opportunities to avoid 
‘the appalling wastage of the finest human 
qualities’’; an education must be provided 
that will ‘‘awaken interest and arouse en- 
thusiasm.’” ‘‘We want to help in estab- 
lishing a National System of Education 
that will foster the great human qualities 
of courage, endurance, intelligence, initia- 
tive, self-reliance, self-discipline and devo- 
tion to duty which the war has shown is 
inherent in the British working 
With such leadership there is the strongest 
guarantee that the country will devote it- 
self to improving the human and spiritual 
qualities of its citizens as the soundest 


class.”’ 


basis for national efficiency before com- 
mitting itself to elaborate schemes of voca- 
tional and specialized education. 

School Attendance.—The one point in 
the proposed schemes for reconstruction 
that has received the greatest amount of 
attention is the desirability of extending 
the period of compulsory school attendance 
to the age of seventeen. The plan involves 
the abolition of the disgraceful half-time 
system and early exemptions that have pre- 
vailed in the northern manufacturing dis- 
tricts and in agricultural areas. Full-time 
attendance will be required up to the age 
of fourteen, followed by compulsory part- 
time attendance at a continuation school up 
to the age of seventeen or eighteen. It is 
even suggested that local education author- 
ities may be given power to require full- 
time attendance up to fifteen or sixteen. 
No employment of any kind is to be per- 
mitted during the period covered by com- 
pulsory full-time attendance, while the 
combined hours of schooling and employ- 
ment of adolescents are to be restricted to 
forty-five or forty-eight. It is a hopeful 
sign to find these recommendations put 
into the forefront as an essential part of 
the future reorganization. They have been 
agitated unsuccessfully for the past ten 
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Education.—In the field of 


secondary edueation two points are 


Nev ondary 
espe- 
cially to be noted. The first is a marked 
effort to make such edueation truly second- 
ary, that 


has ever been articulated with the elemen- 


is to articulate it more than it 


tary schools. The second is the movement 
to extend the opportunities to all who have 
the 
ards and show a fitness for further eduea- 


attained necessary edueational stand- 


tion. Not only are more schols demanded, 
but 
broadening of the curricula to meet various 


these should be accompanied by a 


interests. Free access to secondary schools 
is to be eneouraged by an extension of state 
scholarships to all who ean profit by second- 
ary edueation and the addition of mainte- 
nance grants during the period of attend- 
ance for those who would otherwise be de- 
barred on account of poverty. There are 
some who strongly advoeate a system of 
universal free secondary edueation, but in 
general this demand is too radical for im- 
mediate adoption. 

Two distinct stages of secondary educa- 
The first should ex- 
tend from about the age of eleven or twelve 


tion are reeommended. 


to the age of fifteen or sixteen; the second 
should be based on this and be continued up 
to the age of entrance to the universities. 
As was noted above, the continuation-school 
system is to be organized as part of the sys- 
tem of secondary education and opportuni- 
ties are to be provided for transferring from 
these part-time schools to the full-time see- 
ondary schools. The first stage of seeond- 
ary education is to be devoted to general 
education, to trying-out the pupils; spe- 
cialization is to be avoided until the close of 
this period, when pupils should be given 
every opportunity for preparing for the 
universities or for transferring to technical 
schools. 

To the suggestions of the Edueation Re- 
form Council of a minimum curriculum for 
pupils between the ages of eleven and six- 
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added 
le recommendations of the Headmasters’ 
Assocli 


ing the 


teen in a secondary school must be 
ition and of a conference represe 
Classical, English, Geograph 
Ilistorical and Modern Language Ass 


tions, supplemented by the Teaching C 


mittee of the Mathematical Association 
The recommendations are the outcome 
considerable diseussi m of the value of 


humanistic and scientific education, and aim 
to reconcile the demands of the advocates of 
each. Adequate provision for both human- 
istic and scientific studies is strongly urged 
as part of a System of general secondary 
education. Premature specialization in o1 

or the other of these two branches of studies 
is to be avoided. Humanistic edueation is 
to embrace history and geography in addi- 
tion to adequate study of language and 
The associations interested in 
de- 
fined their demands, but the Mathematical 
the 


elementary knowledge of the properties of 


literature. 
the teaching of sciences have not yet 


Association advocates teaching of an 
number and space, of the methods by which 
this knowledge is reached, of the applica- 
tion of such knowledge in industry, the 
practical arts and the sciences, of mathe- 
matics as a means of social organization 
and progress together with training in hab- 
its of precise thought and expression, and 
in appreciation of organized abstract 
thought as a form of intellectual activity. 

The Association 


mends a general curriculum, presumably 


Headmasters’ recom- 
for the first stage of secondary education, 
including English, 
Scripture, mathematics, science, and ordi- 


geography, 


history, 


narily two foreign languages, in most 
eases French and Latin. The Education 
Reform Council recommends only one for- 
eign language and adds voeal musie and 
drawing, manual 


Undue spe- 


musical appreciation, 
work and physical training. 
cialization is to be discouraged by the uni- 


versities, which are urged in the award of 
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as easily accessible psychological elinies in 
every town. 

Education will truly have come into its 
own in the social and political scheme when 
the English taxpayer is prepared to face 
the cost of the scheme outlined above, and 
the English teaching profession begins to 
look with favor on research institutes for 
the advancement of their own field of work. 

Technical and Higher Education.—The 
intensity of the emphasis on the spiritual 
aspects of education may be judged from 
the slight amount of attention paid to vo- 
cational education, a topie which in this 
The 


Germany’s administrative and industrial 


country is all-absorbing. lessons of 
efficiency have not, however, failed to im- 
press themselves on the nation. The strong 
advocacy of the sciences as part of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum and the recog- 
nition of the importance of technical edu- 
eation are evidences of a changing order. 
But early specialization or vocational edu- 
cation without a sound foundation in gen- 
eral education is a program into which edu- 
eators will not allow themselves to be be- 
the demands of 
those who regard the economic phase as the 


trayed by materialistic 
most important aspect of the Reconstrue- 
tion. Increased technieal education will be 
provided and facilities for vreater coopera- 
the industries and scientific 
research in the universities are to be fur- 


tion between 
nished, but these will not supersede the 
claims of a good all-round secondary edu- 
cation, 

The Workers’ 
while urging that 
nical and professional- education is highly 


Edueational Association, 


‘fon extension of tech- 


desirable in the national interests,’’ 
insists that ‘‘teehnieal education should 
be regarded as supplementary to second- 
ary edueation,’’ on the one hand, and 


that it should, ‘‘as far as possible, be di- 
voreed from the prevalent atmosphere of 
commercialism, and regarded as a training 
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in publie service.’’ To this end the associa- 


tion recommended that such education be 
administered by joint committees represent- 
ing employers, workpeople, and education 
authorities with special joint advisory com 


With the same 


ends in view the Education Reform Coun- 


mittees for special trades. 


cil advocates an increased number of state 
scholarships in the award of which ‘‘themain 
consideration should be the national need to 
strengthen the learned professions (includ 
ing teaching), and to further industry, com- 
merece and agriculture.’’ The national in- 
terests will be conserved by developing in- 
telligent cooperation between employers 
and universities in the training and selee- 
tion of experts. ‘“‘If the guiding minds of 
the universities keep in touch with leaders 
in the professions and industries, the claims 
of liberal education and of industrial effi- 
ciency may be harmonized.’’ 

The part to be played by institutions of 
higher education in the future is well sum- 
marized in the first of the general principles 
enunciated in the Interim Report of the 
Committee on Scholarships 
for Higher Edueation (adopted by the 
committee on May 19, 1916): ‘‘That, in 
framing schemes for scholarships, the fol- 


Consultative 


lowing ends be kept in view: the training of 
men and women according to their capacity, 
that they may serve the needs of the nation 
in the manner for which they are best 
fitted; the reward of merit and the encour- 
agement of learning; and the provision of 
equal educational opportunity ; the further- 
ance of industry, agriculture and com- 
meree, being regarded as a principal need 
of the nation, and higher education being 
regarded as a means to this end among 
others.’’ 
Conclusion—To the American student, 
familiar with universal free education from 
the kindergarten to the university, the pro- 
gram here briefly outlined may not appear 


ambitious. Its progressiveness can, how- 
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in all early training; to these are added 
love of country and thorough knowledge 
. of the rudimentary subjects. Great atten- 
tion is paid to the correct writing and 
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serious of all teaching, viz., the elementary 
grades. 

Germany has recognized that not all chil- 
dren can be run through the same mill and 
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speaking of their own language. In turn out to be successful workmen and con- 
each school the children receive reli- tented citizens. She finds that her schools 
gious instruction several times a week must provide for economic and financial 


from teachers or preachers of their own 
faith or sect. The shortest term is forty 
weeks and some schools run forty-six weeks. 
The schools are supported by direct com- 
munity taxes supplemented by the state. 
The most important feature leading to the 
suecess of these schools, as of all other Ger- 
man schools, is the fact that the teachers 
are all uniformly, thoroughly, and finely 
trained, and have served a year of proba- 
tion under experienced teachers before be- 
ing allowed to try their hand at the most 


differences. First, there are those who can 
plan to send their children to school for an 
indefinite period, up to the age of twenty- 
two or three if they care to do so; secondly, 
there are those who can allow their chil- 
dren to attend school until the age of six- 
teen; and thirdly, and this class contains 
the great majority of children, there are 
those families in which the children must 
begin to be wage-earners at the age of four- 
teen. For all of these classes Germany has 
planned and has tried to give to each the 
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the up-keep of the school. There are 195 
of these agricultural continuation schools 
in the country. Thus all over the land the 
children learn their trade in the place 
where it is carried on. If a district is de- 
voted to textiles then the continuation 
schools there will be of that nature. The 
following kinds of continuation schools are 
to be found in different parts of the empire, 
and in eaeh, be it remembered, not merely 
the trade is taught, but all the auxiliary sub- 
jects which go to make that trade an art 
and to make the workman a good citizen: 
metal workers, shop apprentices and clerks, 
building trades, art trades, bakers, barbers, 
butchers, gardeners, saddlers, shoemakers, 
plasterers, graphic trades, wood workers, 
paper and leather workers, cooks and inn 
keepers, and garment makers. The methods 
are practical, the pupils handle the real ma- 
terial and real tools and machinery, they 
are allowed to experiment, they are taught 
the newest methods by trained teachers and 
not in antiquated shops under careless or 
thoughtless overseers, as would be the case 
if they had to enter the shops and factories 
and serve their apprenticeship there. 

In twenty-one out of the twenty-six 
states attendance at the continuation 
schools is compulsory, boys must generally 
attend two years, girls at least one. Every 
city must contain at least one such school 
unless exeused by public authorities for 
sufficient reason. In Prussia alone there 
are 1,684 industrial continuation schools 
and more than 13,000 in the empire, these 
are industrial, trade, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and girls’ schools. At first these 
schools were held evenings and certain 
hours on Sundays, so as not to interfere 
with the working hours of the boys and 
girls. Very soon the authorities recognized 
the disadvantage of evening work for young 
people who are exhausted with the day’s 
work of physical employment. So it has 
come about that in many places the em- 
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ployers cooperate with the state, since they 
the value of workers. 
During recent years very little instruction 


recognize trained 
has been given on Sundays and as little as 
possible in the evenings, but from six to 
nine A.M., from twelve to two P.M. and six 
to eight evenings; the early morning and 
the evening hours are generally given to 
practical hand work. In many cases these 
schools have their own buildings, but in 
many other cases these classes are held in 
the day-school building and then hours 
have to be arranged when the rooms and 
laboratories are free. 

The German government and people have 
built up these continuation schools with two 
fixed ideas in mind; first, that a technical 
training following upon a good general edu- 
cation has become indispensable to the in- 
dustrial and commercial success of a nation, 
and secondly, from a moral point of view, 
since they felt that the moral welfare of the 
nation would suffer if no measures were 
taken to counteract the deteriorating in- 
fluences of town and city during the first 
years of a youth’s freedom from the dis- 
cipline of school life. With this in mind 
they have tried to form an intelligent edu- 
cational policy which should prevent young 
people of fourteen from earning their liv- 
ing as casual laborers, errand boys, etce., 
and should put into their hands an ade- 
quate tool to help them in their struggle. 
In the city of Munich alone there are 9,22 
apprentices attending 55 different trade- 
continuation schools, and 12,680 girls at- 
tending some one of 65 continuation classes. 

These lower schools have an income from 
internal sources, such as tuitions, fees, and 
receipts from sale of products made or 
manufactured by the students; and an ex- 
ternal income given by outside agencies, as 
the state, city, town, chamber of commerce, 
trades unions, business concerns, private 
endowments, ete The commercial schools 


of Saxony by good administration manage 
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They try to provide young landowners, 
foresters, miners, manufacturers and me- 
chanics not only with a general culture and 
an insight into the things which it is neces- 
sary for every artisan to know, but with a 
large fund of technical knowledge for the 
successful carrying on of a technical trade. 
The first of these technical middle schools 
was established in Chemnitz in 1836 and it 
now has more than 6,000 students. 

These higher schools are each devoted to 
some special branch of industry and their 
main function is to enable students who are 
to occupy superior positions to acquire a 
thorough mastery of the skilled process. 
The textile schools, for instance, include 
every thing connected with the production 
of woven goods. Let us glance in detail at 
the work done in the Higher Textile School 
of Aachen, which will serve to show some- 
thing of the thoroughness of the work done 
in all of these This 
school is one of a hundred textile schools in 
the country and is mentioned here particu- 
larly because the textile industry is one of 


industrial schools. 


Germany's greatest industries and because 
these schools have made it possible for Ger- 
many to maintain her competitive power in 
the foreign markets. The school at Aachen 
has four courses* or departments, one each 
for spinning, weaving, dyeing and finish- 
ing, with three affiliated courses in master- 
studies, burling and darning. Each de- 
partment has its own curriculum and 
method of study. The courses im spinning, 
weaving and finishing can be completed in 
half a vear, the course in dyeing oceupies a 
full year. The instructing force consists of 
ten regular teachers and five masters. The 
theoretical instruction of the classroom is 
supplemented by thorough practical work 
in actual workshops or textile factories. 
Here they begin with the raw material 
through all of its successive stages to the 

2 These courses were taken from the American 
Consular report for 1905. 
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finished Local manufacturers 
generally contract for the output. Pupils 
vive 44 hours a week to their work as fol- 


product. 


lows: 8 hours to spinning, this includes the 


use of the machine, oiling, carding, comb- 
ing, yarn-twisting, machinery for thread 
making, utilization of waste products; 4 
hours drawing and sketching; 1 hour study 
of raw materials; 2 hours bookkeeping and 
professional arithmetic; 2 hours weaving; 
2 hours textile engineering; 2 hours textile 
legislation; 4 hours chemistry and dyeing, 
this includes (a) fundamental elements of 
chemistry and their combination, (b) alka- 
lies, acids, salts, (¢) study of water, fuels, 
soaps, cleansing materials, oils, fats, finish- 
ing, melting, glueing and smoothing sub- 
stances, (d) chemistry of textile fibers, (e) 
chemical methods for the enhancement of 
textile fibers, mercerization, production of 
artificial silk, carbonization, and produe- 
tion of waterproof goods, (f) bleaching and 
dyeing methods, (g) production, purity, 
properties and application of different 
colors, (A) influence of washing and finish- 
ing materials on colors and on cloth fibers, 
(j) study of the most important dyeing and 
printing machines from the chemical stand- 
point; 19 hours practical work in the work- 
shop. Can any one deny that such a train- 
ing for a young workman will add greatly 
to his value as an operative and to his effi- 
ciency as a superintendent or as a working 
factor in any organization? In Germany, 
as a whole, are maintained the following 
higher technical schools, all on the same 
thorough basis as the one just discussed: 
engineering, metal trades including marine 
engines, iron and steel manufacture and 
bronze work, textile trades in silk, wool, vel- 
vet, linen and cotton, pottery and ceramics, 
art trades and art industries, building 
trades with separate departments for above- 
ground building and underground building, 
ship building, ship-engineering, boat-engi- 
neering, gas working, navigation, naval 
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life but we refuse to meet the issue. A few 
cities and a very few states have begun to 
work out an adjustment. <As a rule only 
agricultural schools receive special recog- 
nition from the national government. <A 
few of our high schools have added commer- 
mercial and agricultural courses and a few 
localities have trade schools and continua- 
tion or night schools. but the country at 
large has not recognized the need. In our 
own country, as in Germany, a large ma- 
jority of pupils leave school at the age of 
fourteen; for all such pupils continuation 
schools should be planned, and these not 
mere schools where facts are crammed and 
work is done by rote, but places in which 
the pupil feels at once that he is learning 
the thing that is going to help him to earn 
a bigger and better place in the world. 
Another large part of our pupils leave 
their schools at the age of sixteen, having 
finished a high-school course, and for them 
middle technical schools should be planned. 
We know from our statistics that only a 
few persons become specialists or experts; 
for these few we leave the universities and 
technical institutes; for the great middle 
class who are to be the overseers, managers, 
buyers, directors, superintendents, ete., we 
should organize special middle technical 
schools. Under our present system we call 
our college and university the top of our 
system, and then we push our young 
people of sixteen, without any lower 
technical training, without any middle 
training, into the college and ask the col- 
lege to make experts of them and to give 
them diplomas and degrees to that effect! 
Regardless of taste or mental capability 
every graduate of every high school is to be 
pushed into college or university and if 
those institutions can not receive and digest 
them and turn them out with a higher de- 
gree, then the ery goes forth that the state’s 
money is being wasted, the higher institu- 
tions are not performing their function and 
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so on. An honest investigation and facing 
of the question would show that we need 
these middle technical schools for the inter- 
mediate classes. Lowering the standards 
of college entrance, granting university de- 
grees for less than university work, popu- 
larizing education, so that it makes a veneer 
but does not go deeply into our national 
life, will not permanently settle the condi- 
tions. We must give the masses the edu- 
cation truly adapted to their needs without 
lowering our standards along lines already 
established. The enormous growth of ex- 
tension and correspondence courses in our 
colleges and universities and the avidity 
with which the people take them up, show 
the great need which exists for this inter- 
mediate training. The strength of the sue- 
cesstul system as it exists in Germany lies 
in the fact that it has developed a supple- 
mentary system of industrial schools along- 
side of the older institution, but never at 
the expense of it or with a lowering of its 
educational standards. It is to be hoped 
that we may arrive at a solution as satis- 
factory. L. V. T. Stwmons 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


An American conference on practical social 
adjustment during the war might be written as 
a subtitle for the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, June 6-13. The abolition of poverty and 
other preventive considerations were upper- 
most in the minds of those who planned the 
Pittsburgh meeting a year ago. These distant 
goals will be kept in view in spite of the turn 
that has been given to program plans recently. 
The management of the conference, however, 
finds that the well-nigh revolutionary effect of 
war demands upon community relationships 
and upon the outlook for practical social serv- 
ice can not be ignored. 

“ Charity and social work can not go on in 
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9. To render private assistance to parents and 
others who are dealing with peculiar and difficult 
prot lems of juvenile training, 

10. To make a plan whereby the State W. C. T. 
U., the State Federation of Clubs, the State Sun- 
day Se hool Association, the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the State Executive Department, and 
many other such agencies, may all act together in 


an effort to drive the cigarette out of Kansas. 


CHILD LABOR IN WARRING COUNTRIES 

* "THE experience of war time has only dem- 
onstrated the necessity technical, economic 
and even physiological—ot the labor laws 
enacted before the war. In our legislation se- 
cured in time of peace we shall find the condi- 
tions for a better and more intense production 
These words of M. Albert 
Thomas, the French Minister of Munitions, il- 
lustrate perfectly the official attitude of both 
France and England after two years of emer- 


during the war.” 


gency exemptions for war industries, according 
S. Depart- 


ment of Labor which has just completed a 


to the Children’s Bureau of the U 


brief review of all available reports on child 
labor in the warring countries. 

In France and England, earlier standards of 
hours are being restored, not only to protect 
the health of the workers but for the sheer 
sake of industrial efficiency, present and fu- 
ture. In Italy, the Central Committee on In- 
dustrial Mobilization has taken steps in the 
same direction. In Russia, a year before the 
revolution, a movement was under way to 
raise the age limit for children in industry. 

Canada, Australia and New Zealand, in spite 
of the great armies of men they have sent to 
the front, have maintained their labor stand- 
ards with little or no variation. Victoria has 
slightly increased the amount of overtime 
which may be permitted to women and chil- 
dren in special cases. On the other hand, 
Manitoba has reduced its legal overtime. No 
change whatever in restrictions on woman and 
child labor is reported from New Zealand. 

The Children’s Bureau sums up as follows 
the child-labor situation in France and Eng- 
land: 

France, after almost two years of war-time 
exemptions by which children under eighteen 


were allowed to work at night in special cases, 
restored the night-work prohibition for girls 
under eighteen and provided that other night 
workers should be subject to medical supervi- 
sion. The reason for this is indicated not only 
in the statement by M. Thomas, quoted above, 
but again in the following extract from th 
French otticial Bulletin des l sini Ss di Cruerr 
for July 31, 1916: 

With the continuance of the war it becomes ne 
essary not only to find the best possible disposition 
of the forces available for our war industries but 
also to avoid every cause for exhaustion or weak 
ening of the labor employed in our factories 
There is a close relation between the conditions in 
which we place our workers and the improvement 
or the increase of our war products. For the very 
sake of the national defense we must conserve all 
their physical strength for the workers who are 
responsible for the manufacture of arms and for 
the output of our factories. 

France has now under consideration an edu 
cation bill which would in effect raise the 
standard of labor protection in war time. It 
was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
in March by M. Viviani and closely rest mbl Ss 
a bill passed by the French Senate in June, 
1916. This proposal to establish a system of 
continuation schools and to require part-time 
school attendance during working hours by all 
working children under seventeen years of age 
has the endorsement of the Minister of Com- 
merce and of business interests in all parts of 
the country. 

A similar advance has been recommended in 
England by the Departmental Committee on 
Education for Juvenile Employment after the 
War. This committee also advises an effective 
fourteen-year age limit for required school at- 
tendance without the exemptions permitted by 
the present law. Supplementary estimates for 
educational purposes have been presented to 
Parliament by the government which look 
toward a strengthening of adolescent educa- 
tion along the lines suggested by the com- 
mittee. 
laws have not included a lowering of the age 


The war exemptions to the factory 


limits for factory work. And the exemptions 
to the school-attendance laws permitted for 
agriculture and “light employment” are now 
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son Stewart, chairman State Commission on 
Illiteracy, Frankfort, Ky.; W. J. Kerr, presi- 
dent, Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Governor Ernest Lister, Olympia, Wash.; 
Ella Flagg Young, Chieago, Ill.; T. L. Camp- 
bell, president, State University, Eugene, Ore. ; 
Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintend- 
ent for Washington; and T. W. J. Newbill, 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 


Presipent Harry Burns Hutcnins, of the 
University of Michigan, will give the annual 
address at the exercises of the fortieth annual 
commencement of the Ohio State University, 
to be held on June 5. 


Presipent ALey has appointed as a com- 
mittee on necrology for the Portland meeting 
of the National Education Association: 
J. Stanley Brown, superintendent, Township 
High Sehool, Joliet, Ill., chairman; Charles 
S. Foos, superintendent of schools, Reading, 
Pa., and Frank Strong, chancellor, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Proressor L, B. R. Brices, dean of the Har- 
vard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, will make 
an address at a joint assembly of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society and the Sigma Xi Fra- 
ternity at the University of Washington, on 
June 8. 

Miss Heten Herron Tart, the only daugh- 
ter of ex-President Taft, has been elected dean 
of Bryn Mawr College. Miss Taft is a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr in the elass of 1915 and is 
at present a student of history at Yale Uni- 
versity. She succeeds Miss Marion Reilly, of 
Philadelphia, who was dean of the college for 
eight years and was elected a member of the 
board of directors on her resignation. The 
office has been held during the present year 
by Associate Professor Eunice Morgan 
Schenck, of the French department, who pre- 
fers teaching to executive work and will con- 
tinue her work in French. 


Dr. Epwarp C. Kirk, who recently resigned 
as dean of the dental school of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been elected a trustee 
of the Thomas W. Evans Institute, as the 
university’s dental school is named. It was 
principally through Dr. Kirk’s efforts that the 
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affliated with the univer- 


During the period in which he has been 


institute became 
sity. 
dean the school has become the largest in the 


wi rid. 


Proressor Marsnuatt S. Brown, of New 
York University, has been elected president of 
the History Teachers’ Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 


Unper omlers from the war department at 
Washington, Edward Orton, Jr., research pro- 
fessor of ceramics at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and a major in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, Officers’ Reserve Corps, has left for 
San Antonio, Tex., where he will perform 
active military duty at Ft. Sam Houston. 


Dr. Herman A. Braver, chief of the bu- 
reau of municipal and legislative research at 
the University of Washington and secretary of 
the league of Washington municipalities, has 
accepted an appointment at the national cap- 
ital under the U. S. Tariff Commission. 


Proressor L. M. Montrcomery, vegetable 
gardening expert in the department of horti- 
culture of the Ohio State University, has been 
employed by Cincinnati to conduct gardening 
work which has been extensively planned by 
citizens and organizations in that city for the 
summer. His work will be in cooperation with 
County Agent D. R. VanAtta of Hamilton 
County. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Dr. Arnold 
Lucius Gesell, professor of child hygiene at 
Yale University, who has been absent for two 
years on account of ill health, will resume his 
duties in the department of education next 
year. 

New members appointed to the faculty in 
the French department at the Johns Hopkins 
University are Dr. E. P. Dargau, now pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
D. S. Blondheim, assistant professor at the 
University of Illinois. The former will lec- 
ture on French literature, while the latter will 
be associate professor of the French language. 
They will be engaged in the work now done by 
Professor Armstrong, who goes to Princeton 
University at the beginning of next year. 
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the Labor Federation, said the action was nee- 
essary because of the ruling of Jacob Loeb, 
president of the Board of Education, prohib- 
iting teachers’ membership in labor unions. 
He added that, since the state Supreme Court 
had held that Boards of Education in Illinois 
have the right to refuse to employ as a teacher 
is, or is not, a member of the 


any one who 


labor union, the withdrawal of the teachers’ 
organization was the only Way to kee p it intact. 

More than a hundred students, two thirds of 
them women, are taking the emergency course 
in automobile mechanics and repairing, which 
last Teachers College. The 
course is given by the department of physics 


began week at 
and consists of daily lectures and demonstra- 
tions, followed by laboratory periods in which 
every student is required to carry out certain 
exercise S. 

Aw inter-Allies conference for the study of 
the industrial reeducation of disabled soldiers 
was held from May 8 to 12 in Paris at the 
Grand Palais. The program included discus- 
sions on physical reeducation, industrial re- 
educational establishments, and labor bureaus; 
the social and economic interests of disabled 
soldiers, and the care of the blind and deaf, 
sufferers from central nervous 


and grave 


lesions. The opening session was presided over 
by the president of the French Republic. 
OPENING about the middle of October, the 
three-year agricultural course offered by the 
college of agriculture of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will make it possible for farm men and 
boys to enter college work next year, even 
though an unusual supply of labor will be 
needed on the farm. The year’s work in the 
course will close about the middle of March, 
allowing all students to return to their home 


The 


course will also train men that are needed for 


farms for crop planting and harvesting. 


wartime agriculture, such as practical dairy- 
men, animal husbandrymen, agricultural engi- 
neers and horticulturists, ete. No high-school 
training will be necessary to enter this course, 
although all applicants will be required to have 
farm experience. 


THE summer school of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, offering courses in the college of lib- 
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eral arts, the schoul of music and the school 
oratory, will open on June 25 
In the college ot 


liberal arts courses will be given in contempo- 


for six weeks’ 


work ending on August 4. 


rary history and literature, in Spanish, Frene!] 
and German, in bacteriology, chemistry, geo] 
ogy and mathematics, in sociology, philosoph: 
and psychology, leading to bachelor’s and mas 
ter’s degrees; and special courses in educatio 
will be offered for teachers and school pril 
cipals. In the school of music private instru: 
tion in piano, voice, violin and organ will b 
given, as well as courses in public-school musi: 
methods and normal piano methods. In th 
school of 


public speaking and debate, and in physica! 


courses will be offered in 


oratory 


education and primary methods. 


We learn from Manual Training and Voca- 
tional Education that the New York Stat 
Federation of Labor at a recent convention 
passed the following resolutions and they hav: 
been presented to the State Education Depart- 
ment for action: 


WHEREAS, There is a continuous and insistent 
demand for more general and industrial instruction 
in all schools throughout the state; and 

WHEREAS, Such instruction can only be intelli 
gently given after all the requirements of the dif 
ferent occupations is known; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the necessary legislation be in- 
troduced in the next session of the legislature for 
an industrial survey of all industries in this state, 
and such a survey committee shall be representa 
tive of the legislature, the unions, the employers, 
the State Department of Education and the State 
Industrial Commission. 

WHEREAS, the educational law permits the es- 
tablishment of compulsory, continuation 
for children with 
ages of fourteen and sixteen; and 

WHEREAS, No school board in any part of the 
state has taken advantage of this opportunity to 
provide necessary education for the working chil- 


sehor ls 


working papers, between the 


dren in their community; therefore be it 
Resolved, The education law be amended to make 
the establishment of these schools compulsory; and 
the education law be further amended to compel 
regular attendance up to sixteen years and for the 
continuation schools attendance shall be compul- 
sory for at least eight hours a week, between the 


hours of 8 a.M. and 5 P.M., Saturday afternoons 
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dents eagerly trying to learn to write well, 
should not more generally be put into the way 
of such help. 

I think, if I were ... teacher of the art of 
writing well to young men, I should use Dante for 
my text-book. Come hither, youth, and learn how 
the brook that flows at the bottom of your gar- 
den, or the farmer who ploughs the adjacent field, 
your father and mother, your debts and credits, 
and your web of habits are the very basis of 
poetry, and the material which you must work up.? 


Sandy Mackaye says to Alton Locke, 


Look! there’s not a soul down that yard but’s 
either beggar, drunkard, thief, or warse. Write 
anent that! Say how you saw the mouth o’hell, 
and the twa pillars thereof at the entry—the pawn- 
broker’s shop o’one side, and the gin palace at the 
other—twa monstrous deevils, eating up men, and 
women, and bairns, body and soul. Look at the 
jaws o’ the monsters, how they open and open, 


and swallow in anither victim and anither. Write 
anent that.3 

Diana says: 

Set descriptions are good for puppets. Living 


men and women are too various in the mixture 
fashioning them—even the ‘‘ external presentment ’’ 
—to be livingly rendered in a formal sketch. I may 
tell you his eyes are pale blue, his features regular, 
his hair silky, brownish, his legs long, his head 
rather stooping (only the head), his mouth com- 
monly closed; these are the facts, and you have 
seen much the same in a nursery doll. Such liter- 
ary craft is of the nursery. So with landscapes. 
The art of the pen (we write on darkness) is to 
rouse the inward vision, instead of laboring with a 
drop-scene brush, as if it were to the eye: because 
our flying minds can not contain a protracted de- 
scription. That is why the poets, who spring 
imagination with a word or a phrase, paint lasting 
The Shaksperian, the Dantesque, are in 
A.LFrreD M. Brooks 


pictures. 
a@ line, two at most. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AFTER 
THE WAR 


Tue final report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Edueation in Relation to 
2 Emerson’s ‘‘ Journals,’’ 1849. 


8‘ Alton Locke,’’ Ch. VIII. 
4‘*Diana of the Crossways,’’ Ch. XV. 
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Employment after the War, a summary of th 
recommendations of which appeared in our 
issue of last week, is a welcome indication of 
the great change which within the last fi 

the course of th 


vears, and notably during 
war, has 


present disastrous come over 
mind of the nation in respect of the impor 
tance and necessity of increased facilities for 
education for all classes of the people and tl 
need for a more intelligent and generous est 
mation of its requirements. 

The committee, in entering upon the 
quiry, set before itself a high ideal, realizing 
as the report shows, the great work of recor 
struction which the war has imposed upon the 
nation in spheres of its activities— 
social, industrial and commercial—in the suc- 


bold] 


many 


cessful accomplishment of which it 


asserts that “ education, with its stimulus an 
discipline, must be our stand-by.” The com- 
mittee has taken full advantage of the terms 
of reference to review the conditions under 
which elementary education is administered 
in England and Wales, its range, quality and 
purpose, especially in the later years of scho 
life, and to lay bare in the report its short 
comings, no less than the grievous waste 
. 


Tec- 


the public resources arising from the inet 
tive preparation of the great mass of th 
children of the nation for the duties and r 
sponsibilities of life and for a satisfactor) 
livelihood, due to the fact that so many of 
them are allowed to leave school at an un- 
timely age and that no proper provision is 
made for the continuance of their educatio: 
on entering into employment. 

The war, by the shutting down of commere: 
with the Central Powers, has revealed to al! 
classes of the community the vast extent t 
which we were dependent upon them, and 
especially upon Germany, for the supply of 
many highly valuable manufactured products. 
essential to our well-being, and the fruit 
solely of the applications of scientific dis- 
covery: that she held the “key” to 
of our important industries, such, for example, 


certal 


as those of cotton and woollen textiles, which 
largely depended for their successful market- 
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importance, and, having regard to the vast 
depletion of our young virile life by the opera- 


tions of the fierce struggle in which we are 


engaged, of stern, unyielding necessity, no 


matter how great the eost, if the future of 
the nation is to be assured as one of the great 
and freedom-inspiring forces of 
The task of the nation is 


It can only be accomplished by a spirit 


civilizing 
mankind. enor- 
mous, 
of stern self-sacritice—Nature. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
Educational Administration and Supervision—May 
The 


junior and senior high schools: 


need of a scientific curriculum policy for 
Jesse H. Newlon. 
The effect upon the first six grades of the junior- 
senior high-school reorganization: J. T. Giles. 
Administrative uniformity of the 


Ethel £, Salisbury. 


eurriculum: 


The School Review—May 

The administration of quantitative and qualitative 
credit: W. A. Bailey. 

A statistical method for the treatment of school- 
survey data: L. L. Thurstone. 

The educational qualifications and tenure of the 
teaching population. II.: J. Howard Stoute- 
myer. 

The effects of training down in weight on the grow- 
ing boy: William J. Monilaw. 


and Mathematics—J une 
Club, 


School Science 


A mathematical victory: Mathematics Los 
Angeles Normal School. 

Grading papers in geometry: Nelson A. Jackson. 

Agricultural botany: Worralo Whitney. 

Biology as a practical science: John M. Coulter. 

Graham’s law of gaseous diffusion: William H. 
Chapin. 

A unit system for laboratory apparatus: Osear R. 
Foster. 

Contribution of the college to high-school science 
teaching: John C. Hessler. 

Some opinions of a teacher: William Trelease. 

The deflective effect of the 
Charles F. Brooks. 

Hydraulic analogy to the simple electric cell: G. 
B. Blair. 

A rapid method of gas standardization: E. M. 


earth’s rotation: 


Cunningham. 
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~f 
Some interesting history about Dr. Joseph Priest- 
ley: Leslie Hart. 


The Catholic Educat 


The things we say: 


al Rei 


Thomas Quinn 


eu —May 

Beesley. 

The case for the requiem: George Johnson. 

The teaching and development of ecclesiasti: 
music in the early church: F. Joseph Kelly. 

The education of women during the Renaissance: 
Mary Agnes Cannon. 

The 


Frederie 


interior department and the immigrant: 


Ernest Farrington. 


The General Scie icé 


Quarterly—May 
The Springfield plain: Howard C. Kelly. 
History of the general science movement: Geo. D 
Von Hope, Jr. 
General science in the normal school: W. G. Vinal 
g gi Richard Lunt, 
Introductory fire lesson: R. H. Williams, 


An illuminating gas project: J. 


An experiment with superheated steam: John F. 
Woodhull. 
Status of general science in the high schools of 


Pennsylvania: John H. Rusterholtz. 
Optional project work in chemistry: C. H. Stone. 
Introduction to the gas engine: Geo, A. Cowen. 
ACADEMIC TENURE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH 
THE subject of academic tenure has been 
widely discussed during recent years, and in 
definite been 
In our own commonwealth, the Uni- 


universities rules have 


ad ypted. 


many 
versity of Pennsylvania took action in thé 
matter, and formulated rules which seemed to 
meet the situation in that university. The 
relation the universities, 
and the identity of service they are rendering 
to the commonwealth, made it seem wise in 


close between two 


this ease, as indeed in every case where pos- 
sible, that the University of Pittsburgh should 
adopt substantially similar rules. In accord- 
ance with this purpose, the trustees at the June 
meeting adopted rules on tenure, as follows: 

1. There shall be five grades in the teaching 
staff: (1) Professor, (2) associate professor (this 
title to be used in such departments as may seem 
advisable, an associate professor to have the same 
academic standing as professor), (3) assistant pro- 
fessor, (4) instructor, (5) assistant or laboratory 
assistant. 

2. Before any reappointments or promotions of 
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; In th i : f : er 2 
not to continue the pointment or rea intment > 
. ; + . , ] | \ ‘ 
of an assistant professor, or t ré ve a rofessor 
) 
! ed 1) R 
or assistant protessor, is heinafter pr led I 
Zz t t ther } 
I iragraph 7. leave o sence y be given tos } ’ 
, ‘ | ] I 
nrotessor or assistant professor vy the trustees for : ! ‘ 
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in all its details by the staff and plant of the 
New York State Ventilation Commission,' the 
two school-rooms having been specially built 
for experimental work. A full report of the 
detailed conditions during the experiment will 
appear later in the report of the commission. 
For our present purpose it may be accepted 
that the air conditions for the two groups dif- 
fered only in dryness, and that the other con- 
ditions differed only by chance occurrences, 
apparently of little or no consequence. 

The two groups were tested on December 4 
and 5 and again on March 28, 29 and 30, with 
the following tests, taking in all about 74 hours 
of each pupil’s time on each occasion. 

Addition. Woody Seale. Series A. 

Subtraction. Woody Seale. Series A. 

Multiplication. Woody Seale. Series A. 

Division. Woody Scale. Series A. 

Arithmetical Problems. Three sets in De- 

cember and three different sets in April. 

Paragraph Reading. Thorndike Scale Alpha 


») 


Completing Sentence. Trabue Language 
Seales B and C in December, and D and E 
in April. 

Marking the misspelled words on a printed 
sheet like that shown in part below. Dif- 
ferent sheets were used in December and 
in April. 

Mark every word that is not spelled correctly. 

1, On the 3d of September, 1832, inteligence was 
broght to the collector of Tinnevelly that som wildd 
eliphants had appeared in the neighborhod. <A 
hunting party was imediately formed, and a large 
number of nattive hunters were engaged. We left 
the tents, on horseback, at half-past sevin o’clock in 
the morning and 

Writing a composition;—in December on 
* What I want to be when I grow up,” in 
April on “ The subject I like best and why 
and the subject I like least and why.” 
These were all graded carefully and by 
uniform standards by three competent 
judges. 

1 This work was made possible by the gift of 
Mrs. Anderson, and was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the commission (C.-E. A. Winslow, D. D. 
Kimball, F. S. Lee, J. A. Miller, E. B. Phelps and 


E. L. Thorndike). 


[Vout. V. No. 127 
A test substantially 
equivalent to half of the Thorndike Scale 
B for Visual Vocabulary was given in De- 


Range of Vocabulary. 


cember and repeated in April. 

Controlled Tests I. and II. 
shown below were given in December and 
also in April. 


Association. 


I 

Write words that fit 

the words in this col- 

umn in the way shown 
in the first three. 


Write words that fit 
the words in this col- 
umn in the way shown 
in the first three. 


face—-nose wet—water 
tree—branch red—rose 
store—counter sharp—knife 
apple sharp 
clock hot 

knife dusty 
book raw 

hat deep 
pencil ripe 

hand funny 
dog tall 
oyster stormy 
ehurch new 

chair hilly 

bird strong 
banana muddy 
shoe pretty 
train noisy 
finger white 
house steep 
coat round 
eart smoky 
face eurly 


Reading and following directions. Tests N 
and X of the reading series of Thorndike, 
Teachers College Record, Sept., 1914, were 
given in December and again in March. 

R 1 shown below 
was given in December and R 2, a test of 
similar plan, in April. 

Rogers Missing Step tests. 


Rogers reasoning tests. 


M.S.1, shown in 
part below, was given in December and 
M.S.2, a test of similar plan, in April. 


Each pupil was given as a measure of gain 
in each test the difference between his score in 
the December test and his score in the same or 
similar test of March. 
roughly for each individual and accurately for 


These gains measure, 


the group, the increased knowledge and power 
which has accrued during the time of subjec- 
tion to the dry and wet conditions. 

When the gains in all the tests are combined 
so as to give approximately equal weight to 
each, we have the facts of Table I., whence it 
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i? 

| , R 8 S than R 

S . 

Tr is t) : 
s | l ~ RR . 
r eicht ling as med 3 
t ? i) 
experiment goes, t e find det 
no +) A + 

fect of relative ditw unon the i: 2) M is younger y K : 
etf t 1 v l 1 ipo! I to sider than 3 





II K is poorer than P t é N M 
After each word printed below you are to write N is poorer than K 
some word, according to the further directions , 
Write plainly If you can not think of the right 4) Z is thicker than X ft fore X is H 
word, go ahead to the nezt. H is as thick as Z 
Write words that fit the Write words that tell Write words that V is thicker th 1 therefore Y is 
Bye: , hit 
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ement it the Moist ! i ; ‘ 
h equalit 1 tt t rou Ad l 1.9 D 
ere really of t 3 Subtract ys 2.5 D 
Multiplicati 0.5 l D 
| Dleé | | I Division 5 D 
I EI I! le s I. to IIl f 7 M 
Frequencies of Each Degree of Gi e for the Problems II. to I\ 6 { 
Moist’’ and ‘‘Dry’’ Groups wi Each Problems VI. to Via l M 
Individ ¢ Gains { 1 Reading paragraphs 1.5 5 D 
( ni / T] S RS Completing sentences B 
ted so ast w A to D 2 15 M 
I mately F qua Ur ] leting sentences ( 7 
Weight to Each ff eee 5 2.5 
Test Marking misspell d words. 5 6.5 D 
Welahted Wiceaisasine Composition ......... oe 9 M 
\rotal Moist” D: Range of vocabulary . 14 16 D 
Gain Grout Grout Controlled association I... 0.5 7 D 
Oto 9 ] Controlled association II. 6 55 M 
1 to 1.9 l Reading and following di- 
2 to 2.9 POCUONE, F ccccnce - 4.5 5.5 D 
; 1 2 Reading and following di 
{ 1 rections, N ; ae M 
5 9 l Rogers reasoning test . 1 M 
6 1 Rogers missing steps test. 2 2 
7 2 ] 
S 2 TA fk I 
l l I 1? f the ‘‘ Mois 1 t] D 
- Addition 
14 3 ' mt a an = 
15 { Multipli iti 
16 ) Division 1 29 
17 a - Problems I : ; 17 18 
18 -- 1 Problems If. >— 5 + 
10 ) Problems VI. . . . li 11 
on <0 Reading paragraphs 22 21 
9 1 1 v ym pleting sentences B , as 12 
99 , 1 Completing sentences (C) ...... 11 114 
23 , aa eee ee ca, ae 52 
°4 Composition ..... can lalate ee 6— 36 + 
on Vocabulary ........ Kean } $2 
°6 to 26.9 . (ales 2 cone of 26 Controlled association I. ». 25.5 22 
Average ..12.94 13.73 Controlled association II. re j 
Median ...12.6 13.3 Reading and following: 
Probable errors of averages } 5S + 57 Directions X zy ik Be Thott +++ 10 4 
Probable errors of medians. +> .69 - Je Directions N +s ee -see 10 11 + 
Superiority of ‘“Dry’’ Group: Reasoning test ......... Serer 12 11 
By averages ....... .79+ .79 Missing steps test teeeeeee Of ov 


By medians ........ t £1. Be IRN kkidd ceccivcsecnss Oe 450 
It may be noted that an extensive series of aminations of the children at the beginning 
shourtaiions of pevan we ae and end of the period showed similarly no 

‘vations of young women made by the com- 4 n i the peri LOWE imilarily n 


ie 


of all influences have humidity showed a re- ditions, certainly none in favor of the humidi- 


sult like that reported here for school chil- fied room. It appears unlikely, therefore, tl 


mission with still more rigorous equalization demonstrable effect of the difference in air ¢ 


dren.? It may be noted also that physical ex- the humidification of school rooms during 


” . : : : ; 
2 The psychological results of this study are re- ter will be productive of any improveme! 
ported in ‘‘ The effect of humidity on nervousness their mental work Epwarp L. THorRNDIKE, 

and on general efficiency, , by L. I. Stecher, Pat L J. Kr SI 


Archives of Psychology, No. 38, Dee., 1916. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








